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A good companion volume to this book is Religion 
and the American Civil War, a collection edited by 
Randall M. Miller, Harry S. Stout, and Charles Reagan 
Wilson (1998). 

David B. Chesebrough 
Illinois State University 

Louis Menand. The Metaphysical Club. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 2001. Pp. xii, 546. $27.00. 

In this brilliant foray into the sociology of knowledge, 
Louis Menand explores the roots and impact of prag- 
matism, America's chief contribution to modern phi- 
losophy. Four parts of three chapters each cover the 
four main figures: Oliver Wendeil Holmes, Jr., William 
James, Charles Saunders Peirce, and John Dewey. A 
final retrospective and analytical part explores "prag- 
matisms, pluralisms, and freedoms" in the twentieth 
Century. 

The Civil War, argues Menand, was the key shaping 
event. The war marked the transition to modern life, 
and it transformed Holmes, who joined as an idealist 
and emerged believing that war was hell and that 
uncompromising faith in the absolute justice of aboli- 
tion had caused it. The war thus led Holmes to reject 
the holistic, "transcendental" intellectual style of pre- 
war thinkers such as Ralph Waldo Emerson in favor of 
skeptical inquiry and scientific investigation. But this 
created its own problems. How could one jettison 
theology and "oversoul" without falling into an uncom- 
fortable kind of materalistic determinism? Moreover, 
without some sort of overarching theory, what did the 
law (for example) amount to? Holmes's answer was 
that the law was what judges, acting from precedent, 
argument, political bias, and a sense of justice and the 
public good, decided. Law was not an absolute to be 
discovered and applied. The law was rather contingent, 
socially constructed, the consequence of social influ- 
ences that would be adapted to fit the tides of history. 
It was, in other words, what worked. The role of 
judges, then, was to protect the ability of social groups 
to contend for influence. Contingency, moreover, im- 
plied indeterminacy, thereby settling the second prob- 
lem. Holmes was, in a word, a "pragmatist." 

Holmes, a materialist, disliked this word because he 
thought that James and others who used it were trying 
to smuggle religion back into philosophy through the 
back door. James, too, rejected prewar modes of 
thought, including the racialist creationism of the great 
Harvardian Louis Agassiz and, more reluctantly, the 
spiritualism of his own father. James's early influence 
was Charles Darwin, who theorized a world in a 
permanent flux of purposeless adaptation. For James, 
this was equally true for ideas, contingent products of 
the interplay of mind and matter for which James 
introduced the term "pluralism" before finally employ- 
ing "pragmatism." Truth is what works. One could 
(this irritated Holmes but mattered to James, a pio- 
neer in exploring the psychology of religion) even have 
religious faith if it "worked" for you. 



In 1872, James and Holmes belonged to a short- 
lived Cambridge group, the "Metaphysical Club," 
which furnishes Menand with his book's somewhat 
misleading title and where Peirce first used the term 
"pragmatism." A formidable logician and mathemati- 
cian, Peirce explored probability theory — contingen- 
cy — and the social nature of the quest for certainty, or 
truth as the product of Community endeavor. Although 
Peirce, like James, could never wholly relinquish the 
idea of divine purpose, he also asserted that truth was 
elusive enough to require endless and ubiquitous 
searching, prime ingredients for a "pragmatic" per- 
spective. Erratic behavior kept Peirce from achieving 
fame, retaining an appointment at Johns Hopkins, or 
even remaining solvent. It did not keep him from 
influencing a young Hopkins colleague, Dewey, an 
erstwhile Hegelian increasingly enamored of experi- 
mental psychology and the contingent nature of natu- 
ral "law." Dewey went to Chicago, met Jane Addams, 
witnessed capitalist violence, and tried to put philoso- 
phy to work on behalf of social betterment through 
service-oriented graduate training, hands-on learning 
in the schools, and ardent support for the principle of 
academic freedom. 

Menand writes with clarity and wit. He selects texts 
astutely, explicates them well, and provides appropri- 
ate intellectual context. His thumbnail character 
sketches — of Emerson, Agassiz, Eugene Debs — and 
descriptions of historical episodes — the battle of Ball's 
Bluff, the Pullman strike — sparkle, as do his summa- 
ries of the intellectual influences of Darwin on James, 
Chauncey Wright on Peirce, and James Marsh on 
Dewey. Class bias and consciousness — of Brahmin 
Boston or Thorstein Veblen's "leisure class" — are in 
short supply in this work, which diverges in this respect 
from recent studies such as Sven Beckert's The Monied 
Metropolis: New York City and the Consolidation of the 
American Bourgeoise 1850-1896 (2001) and Marshall 
Foletta's Coming to Terms with Democracy: Federalist 
Intellectuals and the Shaping of American Culture 
(2001). Yet broader conflict — war, racism, strikes — 
abounds like background lightning. We are therefore 
never far from the social rather than the internal 
construction of ideas. 

Pragmatism fared badly after 1945, says Menand, 
because it was skeptical of the conventional wisdom 
and Claims for absolute rightness that the Cold War 
demanded. Interest revived with the Soviet collapse, 
reflecting a consensus that tolerance is essential to 
peace, that "democracy is the value that validates all 
other values." (p. 442) One wonders: will pragmatism 
survive the permanent "clash of civilizations" of 
Osama bin Laden and John Ashcroft? 

Ronald Story 

University of Massachusetts 



Clifford Putney. Muscular Christianity: Manhood and 
Sports in Protestant America, 1880-1920. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 2001. Pp. x, 300. $39.95. 
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